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Greek Convent, Base of Mount Sinai, 
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I hope you will excuse this irregular and inci- 
dental method of writing. We spent the night on 
the plain. Early the next morning we started for 
Sinai, whose lofty peak we had seen from the top 
of Sarabiet-El-Khadem. Our Shekh had direc- 
tions to take the short route, which would enable 
us to approach Sinai through the plain of El 
Rahah. Leaving, therefore, the course, which 
would have brought us to Sinai through the com- 
paratively pleasant route of Wady Feiran and 
Wady Esch Shekh, we followed the rugged and 
difficult mountain pass of Niekeb Hawy; which 
means, I believe, the Pass of the Winds. We had 
reasons which justified us in taking this route ;— 
and if it is attended with much fatigue and some 
danger, I think it can be justly added, that it 
amply repays all by its wild and stupendous 
scenery. ‘The first day we passed over a portion 
of the desert, marked by its usual characteristics 
of heated sand and gravel, without water, and 
without tree or flower. On the second day after a 
few miles’ travel, we entered the mountain pass 
which I have mentioned; and were shut in for 
some eight or ten miles by vast rocks on each side 
piled one above another, immense, rugged, and 
rising so high that they shut out the light of the 
sun. For a long time the winding path which we 
took, kept continually ascending; but while we 
Went up, the mountains around us did not seem to 
diminish their elevation; but kept pace, if I may 
80 express it, with each step of our own ascent, and 
rose higher and higher; while deep caverns began 
to open at our side, and below us. The foot of 
the camel trembled on the edge of precipices; and 
the admiration which we could not help experi- 
eucing was sometimes mingled with the sense of 
danger. At last the door of this great mountain 
cavity opened before us, and with slow and cau- 
tious steps we descended from its lofty and rugged 
bosom into the memorable plain of El Rahab. 

The plain of El Rahah, which has become an 
object of much interest to travellers, in consequence 
of its connection with biblical history, is two miles 
and a half in length by an average of three-fourths 
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suitable by means of its hard surface of clean 
gravel for the encampment of a people dwelling in 
tents. It is bounded at its south-eastern extremity 
by Mount Sinai, where it is approached and entered 
by the wide and level Wady, which bears the name 
of Esch Shekh. The Israelites, in their memora- 
ble march through the wilderness, having met and 
defeated on their way the warlike Amalckites, ap- 
pear to have entered the plain of El Rahah through 
this Wady;—filling not only the whole plain but 
some of the neighbouring valleys, in front of that 
dark and lofty mountain, which was soon to be 


;|robed with the lightnings and to be shaken with 


the voice of God. 

It was into this plain that we had now descended 
from the rocky bosom of Niekeb Hawy. Mount 
Sinai was before us. With such remembrances, 
and in the sight of such localities, the mind would 
not be true to itself, if it did not turn from the out- 
ward to the inward. On the side of the plain, a 
flock of goats was feeding. ere and there a 
camel plucked the thistle that grew in the crevices 
of the cliffs. But the eye and the heart seemed to 
be closed to outward nature. Silent we rode over 
the plain, and in sight of this sacred mountain ;— 
listening to the secret aspirations of our immortal 
natures; thoughtful as if its fires were yet burning, 
and its mighty voices were even now sounding in 
our ears. Such a momeat, striking deep by its 
suggestions and sympathies into man’s moral and 
immortal nature, is an*era in his life. If he is a 
Christian, he knows that the announcements made 
from that mountain, and in presence of the vast 
multitude assembled upon the plain which he is 
traversing, have connections with his own destiny, 
which his own limited mind cannot penetrate, and 
which are deep as the bosom of the Infinite. 

It was at the close of the day when our camels 
came under that portion of Sinai, which bounds the 
south-eastern extremity of the plain. This part of 
Sinai, lifting itself perpendicularly above the plain, 
constitutes a distinct and lofty elevation. The 
Arabs, in allusion to a few willow trees which grow 
near it, have given it the name of the peak of Sus- 
safch. The last rays of the sun glittered on its 
rocky summit. Advancing a little farther, we de- 
scribed at a small distance an opening in the moun- 
tains, which gave signs of the residence of men. 
That night, for the first time since we left Suez, we 
did not sleep in tents. The piety of primitive ages, 
holding in veneration the locality which God had 
honoured, bad erected a habitation. Entering the 
narrow valley between the eastern base of Sinai 
and the mountain E-Dayr, which bears the name 
of the valley of Shu-Eib, we made our way to the 
ancient convent of St. Catherine. Its solid walls 
reminded us of distant ages, when man had less 
confidence in his fellow-man. The monks opened 
its doors ;—and wearied by toils of the body, and 
hardly less by memories and emotions of the mind, 
we found a place of rest. ¥ ” . 

It may be proper here, in order to avoid confu- 
sion hereafter, to make a single remark in relation 
to some of the geographical terms, which I may 


of a mile in breadth; uneven in some places, but|have occasion to employ. I refer particularly to 


generally level; having a little herbage and some 
Shrubs upon which camels and goats ean feed ; and 


the terms Horeb and Sinai. I think there is ground, 
without stopping at this time to give reasons for it, 
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for regarding Horeb as a general term, somewhat 
indefinite in its use, but still particularly applicable 
to the group of mountain heights in the immediate 
vicinity of El-Rahah, and of course including 
Mount Sinai. The name Sinai, as it seems to me, 
should be employed in a more definite and limited 
manner; and as applicable, not to a series or 
group of heights occupying a considerable extent 
of country, but to the one immense mountain which 
has so long borne that name, and to the subor- 
dinate but lofty peaks, which shoot up like towers 
and battlements from its base and sides. Accord- 
ing to this view Sinai, properly so called, is the 
lofty and irregular mountain pile, which occupies 
the space between the valley of Shu-Eib on the 
east, and the valley of El-Leja on the west; ter- 
minating at its highest point in Jebel Musa or the 
peak of Moses. . . - . 

In the central part of this valley, [El-Leja,] and 
not far from the base of Mount St. Catherine, is 
the rock, according to the traditions repeated and 
preserved here, that was smitten by Moses; and 
trom which he miraculously brought the water, 
which supplied the thirsty Israelites. So much has 
been said of this rock, that I looked upon it with 
much interest. It stands on the Sinai side of the 
valley with a water-course before it, through which 
at certain seasons of the year the descending water 
flows from the mountains around towards the plain 
of El Rahah. It is separate from the other rocks 
around ; a hard, reddish piece of granite, about ten 
feet in height, and twelve or fourteen in length, and 
slightly curved at the top. It is certainly an ob- 
ject worthy of the traveller’s notice, although it 
might not be safe to assert its identity with the 
Mosaic rock. On the side facing from Sinai to- 
wards the water-course of the valley, it presents a 
flat surface; and on this surface, rising one above 
another, are long indentations, which suggest the 
idea of having been left there by a succession of 
blows powerfully impressed upon it. There is also 
an opening in the rock, which easily reminds one 
of the sculptured openings or mouths, through 
which the water is sometimes seen to gush out in 
large artificial fountains. The rock also has a dis- 
coloured appearance in some places,—such as one 
naturally supposes might have been occasioned by 
the flowing of water. 

The position of the rocx in relation to the plain 
where the Israelites were assembled at the giving 
of the Law, is not at variance with its traditional 
reputation. It is true they were not encamped, at 
the time of its being smitten, on the plain; but at 
Rephidim, which biblical geographers locate in the 
valley of Esch Shekh. But it is worthy of notice, 
that the valleys of Esch Shekh and El-Leja are 
closely connected ; so much so that the waters of 
El-Leja, which collect there at certain seasons of 
the year, find their outlet through Esch Shekh. 
And Rephidim also, though located in the wady 
or valley of Esch Shekh, is understood to have 
been at no great distance from the Horeb moun- 
tains, to which Moses was expressly sent forward 
on this occasion. And soon afterwards the whole 
people moved onward to the plain of El-Rahah, 
and took a position at the foot of Sinai ;—which [ 
understand to be one of the group of mountains 
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to which the more general name of Horeb is 
applied. ; 

After the favourable results of a day or two's 
rest, the whole of our party were in a situation to 
attempt the ascent of Mount Sinai. The mountain 
is an immense pile of broken granite ; rising steeply 
and ruggedly to the south-west of the convent. 
Without the assistance of the Arabs, who were 
employed for that purpose, it would have been 
difficult for me to have reached its summit. The 
mountain corresponds to the associations which 
are connected with it ;—vast, lofty, unchangeable ; 
suggestive of the greatness and immutability of 
God. ” - - 

We stopped and rested a short time, after hay- 
ing ascended no small distance, at the grotto and 
fountain, which is called the grotto of Moses. This 
is the name which was given to the place by those 
who attended us up the mountain. It is a small, 
circular chamber, opened and rounded in the 
rocks ;—beautiful in its form, a protection from the 
heat, refreshed by living waters, and undisturbed 
by the noise of men. It is evidently no work of 
human art; but fashioned by the hand which 
made the mountain itself. I was taken by surprise 
in finding so delightful a place ;—suited as it 
seemed to be, not only for quiet and repose, but 
for religious contemplation and for the nourishment 
of high and holy purposes. It seemed to me alto- 
gether probable, that, in this very place, the inspi- 
ration of the A mighty, which could not be absent 
from a heart devoted and consecrated like his, had 
given rise to many of the thoughts and purposes, 
which have stamped an immortality on the writings 
and the history of the great Israelitish leader. 

Other names besides that of Moses have been 
associated with these memorable places. It is re- 
lated in the book of Kings, that the prophet Elijah, 
after the destruction of the prophets of Baal, fled 
into these regions. As we advanced farther up, 
perhaps thirteen or fourteen hundred feet above 
the valley of the convent, we came to a small plain 
or basin, in the elevated bosom of the mountain, 
near which we were shown a large cavern bearing 
this prophet’s name. A small chapel, called the 
chapel of Elijah, is built over this cave. Ascend- 
ing hundreds of feet higher, and very near the sum- 
mit of the mountain, our attention was directed to 
the cleft in the rocks, in which Moses is said to 
have hid himself when the glory of the Lord passed 
by. 
"ie will be understood of course, that many of 
these things depend upon tradition ; but tradition, 
without always being accepted as the truth, may 
still have a degree of truth for its foundation; and 
may sometimes be an innocent and even a profit- 
able helper of the imagination. Tradition often 
localizes and clothes with particular incidents a 
general and indefinite transaction. We do not ne- 
cessarily accept of the traditional part as a truth 
or fact; but if it be not contradicted from other 
sources of evidence, we admit it as announcing 
what is possible and in some cases probable. The 
imagination seizes upon this probability or even 
possibility. And the result is, that the fact, which 
we never doubted in its general aspect, becomes 
more of a practical reality, binds itself more 
closely to the soul, when, without ascribing any 
undue weight to traditions, we are able by their 
aid, to assign to it the length, and breadth and 
height, of a probable, or even a possible particu- 
larity. But I ought to add, that the imagination 
hardly needed this aid here. That Moses trod 
these rocks, and that God walked with him, and 
talked with him on these wild and solitary heights, 
I could no more doubt, than I could doubt the 
existence of the rocks themselves. It is true the 


































footsteps of the prophet could no longer be seen | that ”o man, nor any number of men, nor devils 
but it was enough for all the purposes of thought|can possibly take from us. This is the sense of 
and of the heart, to know that those footsteps had! that everlasting kindness with which Divine good. 
once been here. his strong conviction, sustained|ness hath mercy on his chosen, for He saith, ‘ For 
by the present reality of the things around me, an-|a small moment have I hid my face from thee, 
nibilated ages. The proximity of space destroyed,| but with everlasting kindness will I have mercy on 
if I may so express it, the separations and distances] thee.’ ”’ 
of time; and Moses, who had become compara-| In attending the Yearly Meeting in London, she 
tively dim in the distance of ages, seemed to be|writes Fifth mo. 21st, 1819—* Fourth-day—the 
seated on the rocks or walking by my side, as 1| meetings were laborious and dull to me, my mind 
was climbing over the heights of his own rugged|being under considerable exercise and weight, and 
and solitary mountain. as it were, shut up, not secing my way to move; 
(To be continued.) but I heard some Friends say there was a solemn. 
ee a ity, especially in our meeting together. I found as 
For “The Friend.” |] have ever done, that it is safe to be quict in one’s 
Sarah [Lynes] Grubb, spirit under suffering, and as in a cloud; and] 
Of the death of her sister Anne Grubb, she|was not to ‘stir up or awake’ the souls ‘ Beloved 
writes at Bury, Eleventh mo, 28th, 1818—“ I feel} until He pleased ;’ so yesterday morning my bonds 
myself an object of pity, as being bereaved, and|were broken, in solemn prayer, in the women's 
plunged into a state of astonishment, which re-|meeting, and I had a draft to sit in that of the 
quires to stand still, to cease from reasoning, and|men’s. It was an awful time indeed: the Lord 
retire to the Lord; in endeavouring to do s8o,| gave me to feel it so, in unlading among the breth- 
and in nothing else, have I found quiet; yea, I}ren. 
think the still small voice has been heard, saying,| “ 24th—The people can never come to anything 
This also is in wisdom, and in mercy too. I am|higher, or more safe than that with which we pro- 
mostly under a load of depression from day to day,| fess to be acquainted. May the dear young Friends 
but when I go and sit down in our little meeting|be induced to retire from the delusive, fluctuating 
here, it is wonderful to me how the Lord breaks in| spirit of the world, and turn their views to the cit 
upon my spirit ; and it is almost invariably my lot|of the great King, even Zion, beautiful for situa- 
to minister of the things of his kingdom, and our|tion, when beheld in the true light. She is indeed 
little company are measurably contrited together.| on the sides of the north, but her foundation being 
“The Lord hath truly done strange things. It is| sure, xo storm, no trial, shall ever prove too mighty 
a loud call to those who remain, to give unto Him,| for her, Ob, then may we not, with holy propriety, 
‘glory and strength, to give unto Him the glory|say to our beloved youth, ‘Walk about Zion; 
due to his name.’ Who can say but then he will) mark ye well her bulwarks, count ye her towers, 
do more for his heritage than any of us can ask or|God is known in her palaces for a refuge.’ This 
think? But if his all-powerful, chastising hand,| Yearly Meeting has so far not been left without 
be not seen in these things; if blindness that hath| help, and what bows my heart most of all in gra- 
happened still remains, we may fear that yet fur-|titude is, that solemn silence covers us at times. 
ther deprivations will be permitted, and a day of| In this is the power and the life, which were before 
desolation overtake, so that it may be said, ‘ How) words, and remain when words shall cease; but I 
doth the city sit solitary that was full of people!’|consider we are condescended to in unmerited 
my soul hath long travailed that the former|mercy; for we are too generally of the revolters 
may be the case.” “Oh, when we can look into|and backsliders, and I find that the people love 
the regions beyond this vale of tears, how do our: cloquent orations better than to yield to the anoint- 
souls seem to receive fresh vigour to run the race| ing, which is truth, and no lie. Something I hear, 
set before us, however difficult it may at times be| which induces me to say, Truth is truth, though 
to us; for we are gathered to Jesus Christ, who) all men forsake it. 
trod the path before us, and we receive of his hea-} “26th—When dear young people give up all 
venly virtue, his Divine nature. This living sub-|to the Lord, it makes way for unclouded prospects 
stance, this flesh and blood, which giveth life, is|in religion, and they escape many perplexities; 
worth waiting for.” and if Divine Goodness secs meet to prove them in 
In a family visit at Haverhill, she says, “ Our} any singular manner; it is only that they may be 
minds have been revived this evening, in a fecling| more richly qualified to show forth his praise. We 
of that which is separate from defilement. Oh,| cannot find our interest in anything short of giving 
Truth has reigned in one family in particular;|all up to best direction, and sometimes I think, 
blessed be the Lord who changeth not, and whose|should it please the Lord to lay us on a sick bed, 
truth is the same that ever it was, and leads into} we should then be thankful that He had enabled 
the same obedience unto life. We saw a dear/us to be dedicated to Him in health. 
child about eight years old, in tears this afternoon,| ‘ 30th.—I have a travail and care on my spirit 
while Gospel ministry flowed to her and the rest of| that the Truth may prosper in the minds of many, 
the family, as a flowing stream.” and that the still threatening time of more wither- 
“Clearness of vision is mercifully granted to alljing and dryness may be averted as it were, by 
those with whom, in early life, obedience keeps} visited souls giving way to that redeeming influence 
pace with knowledge; and the joys of the heavenly} which follows them. It was a favour that I became 
kingdom are the certain portions of all those who} relieved of a very heavy burden, only a few hours 
do not cast up a way for themselves, nor limit the| before being quite laid by; for I had it on my 
Holy One of Israel, but who in simplicity of heart,| mind for days, to speak the word faithfully in the 
follow a crucified Saviour. It is thus that we come} women’s meeting, as I had been enabled to do in 
to experience the rough places to be made smooth|the men’s, in an awful strain, relative to the state 
and the crooked paths straight; yea, that we are|of our Religious Society; and so now I have not 
taught to sit down in the kingdom of God, having} that to weigh me down. Indeed, I never recollect 
fellowship with all the faithful seed, even as with| attending a Yearly Mecting, where my share of 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob; in this kingdom is|the burden felt more fully equal to any capacity of 
found joy, gladness, thanksgiving, and the voice of| mind and body to sustain; but I have been pretty 
melody; and thus we see that all our sufferings| quict and easy on this bed, for I thought I felt no- 
are more than compensated, because this is the joy| thing like condemnation, haying endeavoured to do 
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the Lord’s work in his time and way, so far as I 
was favoured with the knowledge of his holy will. 
My movements are not so much in the smooth way 
as some, and I get hints to try to be a little more 
like others, lest what I say should not be well re- 
ceived; and yet again I am the same thing, for 
when the Lord raises me up in his power, I fear no 
man, having humble confidence in His name ; but 
I believe none know the depth of my sufferings, 
nor how much I am permitted to have the sentence 
of death in myself. May He, who only is able, 
keep me from falling, lest, after having preached to 
others, [ become a cast-away. 
suffering to bring us to a holy and blessed estab- 
lishment in the immutable truth, but it is mingled 
with consolation. I hear that Friends had a few 
minutes in the last sitting of the women’s Yearly 
Meeting, of solemn silence, which, as it far sur- 
passes all words, is cause of humble thankfulness 
and living praise.” 

Sarah Grubb having now returned to reside in 
her native land, as time passed on, she felt the 
gradual departure from the Truth as believed and 
lived up to by our forefathers in the beginning, and 
by the faithful to this day. 
in some from that deep indwelling with the Seed, 
Christ, by which only any can be living branches 
of the true Vine. 
branches,” said our Lord to his disciples; “ He 
that abideth in me and [ in him, the same bringeth 
forth much fruit; for without me ye can do nothing. 
If a man abide not in me, he is cast forth as a 
branch and is withered, and men gather them and 
cast them into the fire, and they are burned.” Here 
it is where many have lost ground; they have not 
abode in Christ, and he has not continued to abide 
in them because of their rejecting Him, and his 
guidance and humbling power. ‘The fruit which 
they produce, is not of and from the true Vine, 
but from their own carnal wisdom and will; they 
become more and more mixed up with the world 
and its spirit, and the greenness and life which they 
had in the day of their espousals, being gone, men 
gather them to their fellowships, and like withered 
branches they are burned up as to the sap of Di- 
vine life in their souls. ‘They lose the spirit of 
discernment in the fear of the Lord, which quali- 
fies to distinguish between the living and the dead, 
between that ministry which comes from Christ, 
and that which is of man and ministers death. 
Hereby the true burden-bearers and messengers of 
the Lord are often borne down and discouraged, 
instead of having their hands upheld by anointed 
Aarons and Hurs, and by that strength which there 
is in unity—and thus degeneracy is spread, and the 
flock is not fed as it would be, if all were bound 
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lback is wetted with water, which softens the size, |The boys may do a thousand things which are “ not 
land allows the fabric on which the design was! proper for little girls.” 
'printed to come away, leaving only the printed] And herein, I think, lies the great mistake at 
idesign on the glass. ‘The whole is dried off to-|the root of most women’s education, that the law 
gether, and then washed well in water, to remove|of their existence is held to be, not right, but 
any size that may have passed in the transfer. The|“ propriety.” A certain received notion of wo- 
design or ornament now only requires hardening, | manhood, which has descended from certain excel- 
and this is effected by placing the glass in a dry-|lent great-grandmothers, admirable in its way, and 
ing stove, oven, or other suitable apparatus, care|suited for some sorts of women, but totally ignoring 
being exercised that the heat is applied slowly, and |the fact that each sex is composed of individuals, 
not carried high. ‘he heat is on no account to be | differing in character almost as much from one an- 
carried beyond the degree the nature of the colours|other as from the opposite sex—some men being 
will allow without injury. womanish, and some women masculine—and per- 
haps the finest types of either combining the qua- 
lities of both—and that, therefore, to deal justly, 
there must be set up a standard of abstract right, 
including manhood and womanhood, and yet supe- 
rior to either. One of the first of its common 
“Tf you want a thing done, go yourself; if not,|laws, or common duties, is this of self-dependence. 
send,” We women are, no less than men, each of us a 
This pithy axiom, of which most men know the | distinct existence. In two out of the three great 
full value, is by no means so well appreciated by| facts of our life, we are certainly independent, and 
women. One of the very last things we learn,|all our life long are accountable only, in the high- 
joften through a course of miserable helplessness, | est sense, to our own souls and the Maker of them. 
heart-burnings, difficulties, contumelies, and pain, | Is it natural—is it right even, that we should be 
is the lesson, taught to boys from their school-days, | expected—and be ready enough, too, for it is much 
of self-dependence. the easiest way—to hang our consciences, duties, 
| Its opposite, either plainly or impliedly, has been | actions, opinions, upon some one else—some indivi- 
\preached to us all our lives. “An independent/dual man, or some aggregate of mankind yelept so- 
young lady”—“a woman who can take care ofjciety? Is this society to draw up a code of regu- 
|herself’—and such-like phrases, have become|lations as to what we are to do, and what not? 
tacitly suggestive of hoydenishness, coarseness and| Which latter is supposed to be done for us; if not 
strong-minded ness. done, or there happens to be no one to do it, is it 
And there are many good reasons, ingrained in|to be left undone? And, alack, most frequently 
the very tenderest core of woman’s nature, why| whether or not it ought to be, it is. 
\this should be. We are “the weaker vessel”—-| Every one’s experience may furnish dozens of 
whether acknowledging it or not, most of us feel|cases of poor women suddenly thrown adrift— 
this: it becomes man’s duty and delight to show| widows with families, orphans girls, reduced gentle- 
us honour accordingly. And this honour, dear as| women—clinging helplessly to the skirts of every 
it may be to him to give, is still dearer to us to re-| male relative or friend they have, sinking pitiably 
ceive. . year after year, eating the bitter bread of charity, 
Dependence is in itself an easy and pleasant|or compelled to bow an honest pride to hardest 
thing: dependence upon one we love perhaps the ae one of which might have been 
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SELF-DEPENDENCE. 








very sweetest thing in the world. To resign one’s|spared them by the early practice of self-depend- 
self totally and contentedly into the hands of an-| ence. 

other; to have no longer any need of asserting| I once heard a lady say—a tenderly reared and 
one’s rights or one’s personality, knowing that both/tender-hearted woman—that if her riches made 
are as precious to that other as they ever were to| themselves wings, as in these times riches will, she 
jourselves ; to cease taking thought about one’s self|did not know anything in the world that she could 
at all, and rest safe, at ease, assured that in great|turn her hand to, to keep herself from starving. 
\things and small we shall be guided and cherished,| A more pitiable, and, in some sense, humiliating 
guarded and helped—in fact, thoroughly “ taken|confession, could hardly have been made; yet it 
\care of ”—how delicious is all this! So delicious, |is that not of hundreds, but of thousands, in Eng- 
ithat it seems granted to very few of us, and to|land. 

|fewer still as a permanent condition of being. Sometimes exceptions arise: here is one : 

Were it our ordinary lot, were every woman} Three young women, well educated and refined, 


together in the love and fellowship of the Gospel of|living to have either father, brother, or husband,| were left orphans, their father dying just when his 


life and peace. 
‘cnieguniigillbini 

Printing Colours on Glass.—A novel and in- 
genious process for printing colours on glass has 
been invented by Henry Page, of London. The 
surface of calico, paper, or other suitable material, 
is coated with size, gum, or starch, and, when dry, 
the design is printed on it with colours made up in 
varnish or oil. ‘The size prevents the printed 
colours from entering the surface on which the de- 
‘ign is printed, and when the whole is dry, it may 
he kept rolled up until wanted to be fixed on the 


glass. The glass is then prepared by taking off 


Its polished surface with emery, or other suitable 
material, and made quite rough. It is, in this 


state, ready to receive a coat of hard white varnish, 
J@pan, copal, or other appropriate body varnish, 
and when this is done, and before it dries, the sur- 
face of the printed design is turned down upon it, 

d pressed down evenly. When quite flat, the 


to watch over and protect her, then, indeed, the| business promised to realize a handsome provision 
harsh but salutary doctrine of self-dependence!for his family. It was essentially a man’s busi- 
jneed never be heard of. Butitis notso. In spite} ness—in many points of view, decidedly an un- 
of the pretty ideals of poets, the easy taking-for-|pleasant one. Of course, friends thought “the 
|granted truths of anti-woman’s-rights educators of} girls” must give it up, go out as governesses, de- 
female youth, this fact remains patent to any per-|pend on relatives, or live in what genteel poverty 
son of common sense and experience, that in the|the sale of the good-will might allow. But “the 
present day, whether voluntarily or not, one-half|girls” were wiser. They argued: “If we had 
lof our women are obliged to take care of them-| been boys, it would have been all right; we should 
selves—obliged to look solely to themselves for|have carried on the business, and provided for our 
maintenance, position, occupation, amusement, re-} mother and the whole family. Being women, we’ll 
putation, life. try it still. It is nothing wrong; it is simply dis- 

Of course I refer to the large class for which|agreeable. It needs common sense, activity, dili- 
these thoughts are meant—the single women; who,| gence, and self-dependence. We have all these; 
while most needing the exercise of self-dependence,|and what we have not, we will learn.” So these 
are usually the very last in whom it is inculcated,|three elegant and well-informed women laid aside 
or ever permitted. From babyhood they are given|their pretty feminine uselessnesses and pleasant 
to understand that helplessness is feminine and|idlenesses, and set to work. Happily, the trade 
beautiful; helpfulness—except in certain received|was one that required no personal publicity ; but 
forms of manifestation—unwomanly and ygly.|they had to keep the books, manage the stock, 
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choose and superintend fit agents—to do things | passive character of our sex, its claims, proprieties 
most difficult, not to say distasteful, to women, and and restrictions, are, | have often noticed, if on 
to resign enjoyments that, to women of their refine- | most sensitive, not always the justest or most gen-| 
ments, must have cost daily self-denial. Yet they jerous. 
did it; they filled their father’s place, sustained 
their delicate mother in ease and luxury, never | street's length at night, yet never hesitate at being 
once compromising their womanhood by their|“ fetched” by some female servant, who was both 
work, but rather ennobling the work by their do-|young and pretty, and to whom the danger of the 
ing of it. \expedition, or of the late return alone, was by far 

Another case—different, and yet alike. A|the greater of the two. I have known anxious 
young girl, an elder sister, had to receive for step- ‘mothers, who would not for worlds be guilty of the 
mother a woman who ought never to have been|indecorum of sending their daughters unchaperoned 
any honest man’s wife. Not waiting to be turned |to the theatre or a ball—and very right, too!— 
out of her father’s house, she did a most daring] yet send out some other woman's young daughter, 
and “ improper” thing—she left it, taking with her|at eleven P. M., to the stand for a cab, or to the 
the brothers and sisters, whom by this means only |public-house for a supply of beer. It never strikes 
she believed she could save from harm. She set-|them that the doctrine of female dependence ex- 
tled them in a London lodging, and worked for|tends beyond themselves, whom it suits so easily, 
them as a daily governess. “ Heaven helps those |a 
who help themselves ;” from that day this girl|every woman, be she servant or mistress, semp- 
never was dependent upon any human being; while|stress or fine lady, is to receive the “ protection” 


nine.” My dear little foolish cowards, do you 
think a man--a good man, in any relation of life, 
ever loves a woman the more for esteeming her the 


I have seen ladies, no longer either young|less? or likes her better for transferring all he 
, ho long young wsferring all her 
or pretty, shocked at the idea of traversing a|burdens to his shoulders, and pinning her cop 


science to his sleeve? Or, even if he did like it, 
is a woman's divinity to be man—or God? 

And here, piercing to the Foundation of alj 
truth—I think we may find the truth concernin 
self-dependence, which is only real and only valua. 
ble when its root is not in self at all—when its 
strength is drawn not from man, but from that 
Higher and Diviner Source whence every indivi. 
dual soul proceeds, and to which alone it is ac. 
countable. As soon as any woman, old or young, 
once feels that, not as a vague sentimental belief, 
but as a tangible, practical law of life, all weak. 
ness ends, all doubt departs: she recognizes the 


nd to whom it saves so much trouble ; that either|glory, honour, and beauty of her existence ; she is 
a longer afraid of its pains; she desires not te 


shift one atom of its responsibilities to another, 


during a long life she has helped and protected | suitable to her degree ; or that each is to be edu-|She is content to take it just as it is, from the 
more than I could count—pupils and pupils’ chil- cated into a self-dependence, which will at least|hands of the All-Father; her only care being to 
dren, friends and their children, besides brothers enable her to hold the balance of justice even, nor|so fulfil it, that while the world at large may re 
and sisters-in-law, nephews and nieces, down to allow an over-delicacy for one woman to trench on|cognize and profit by her self-dependence, she her- 
the slenderest tie of blood, or even mere strangers. the rights, convenicncies, and honest feelings of an-|self, knowing that the utmost strength lies in the 
And yet she has never been anything but a poor | other. |deepest humility, recognizes, solely aud above all, 


governess, always independent, always able to as-! We mst help ourselves. 
sist others—because she never was and never will of social history, when marriage is apparently 
be indebted to any one, except for love while she ceasing to become the common Jot, and a happy 
lives, and for a grave when she dies. 

long possess the one and want the other! 


leducate our women into what is far better than 
And herein is answered the “cuz bono?” of 


any blind clamour for ill-defined “ rights’—into 


the original possessor. In this much-suffering|—duties. And there is one, the silent practice of 


In this curious phase | 


May she |marriage the most uncommon lot of all, we must! 
S ’ 


her dependence upon God, 
oo 
For “The Fricnd.” 
The following interesting letter, dated German- 


‘town, ‘I'welfth mo. 25th, 1828, addressed by Dr. 


| Godman, to his medical friend, Dr. Judson, (a sur- 
self-dependence, that its advantages end not with what ought always to be the foundations of rights| 


geon in the navy of the U. 8.,) in the last stage of 
consumption, which truly contrasts the death-bed 


world, a woman who can take care of hersclf, can|which will secure to them almost every right they| scene of the infidel with that of the ebristian, was 
always take care of other people. She not only |can fairly need—the duty of self-dependence. Not|not lost upon his friend, to whom it was addressed. 
ceases to be an unprotected female, a nuisance, and | after any amazonian fashion: no mutilating of fair| It described his condition, and reached his heart: 


a drag on society, but her working-value therein) womanhood in order to assume the unnatural ar- 


“In relation to dying, my dear friend, you talk 


is doubled and trebled, and society respects her) mour of men; but simply by the full exercise of|like a sick man, and just as I used to do, when 


accordingly. Even her kindly male friends, nojevery faculty, physical, mogal and intellectual, with 
longer afraid that when the charm to their vanity|which heaven has endowed women, severally and 
of “being of use to a lady” has died out, they |collectively, in different degrees; allowing no one 
shall be saddled with a perpetual claimant for all to rust or lie idle, merely because their owner is a 
manner of advice and assistance, the first not al-|woman. And, above all, let us lay the foundation 
ways followed, and the second often accepted of all real womanliness by teaching our maidens 
without gratitude—even they yield an involuntary |from their cradle that the priceless pearl of deco- 
consideration to a lady who gives them no more |rous beauty, chastity of mind as well as body, ex- 
trouble than she can avoid, and is always capable |ists in themselves alone; that a single-hearted and 
of thinking and acting for herself in all things—|pure-minded woman may go through the world, 
so far as the natural decorums of her sex allow. like Spenser’s Una, suffering, indeed, but never de- 
True, these have their limits, which it would be|fenceless ; foot-sore and smirched, but never taint- 
folly, if not worse, for her to attempt to pass; but|ed: exposed, doubtless, to many trials, yet never 
a certain fine instinct, which, we flatter ourselves, |cither degraded or humiliated, unless by her own 
is native to us women, will generally indicate the | act she humiliates herself, 
division between brave self-reliance and bold as-| * * Young girls, trust yourselves; rely on 
sumption. yourselves! Be assured that no outward circum- 
Perhaps the line is easiest drawn, as in most|stances will harm you while you keep the jewel of 
difficulties, where duty ends and pleasure begins.|purity in your bosom, and are ever ready with the 
We should respect one who, on a mission of mercy |steadfast, clean right hand, of which, till you use 
or necessity, went through the lowest portions of/it, you never know the strength, though it be onl 
* * * 


: : y 
St. Giles or the Gallowgate ; we should be rather|a woman’s hand. ° * 
disgusted if she did it for mere amusement or bra-| Perhaps at no age since Eve’s were women rated 
vado. 


All honour to the waif sempstress or gov-/so exclusively at their own persona! worth, apart 
erness who traverses London streets alone, at all|from poetic flattery or unmanly dc preciation; at 
hours of day or night, unguarded except by her no time in the world’s history judged so entirely by 
own modesty; but the strong-minded female who |their individual merits, and respected according to 
would venture on a solitary expedition to inyesti-|the respect which they earn for themselves. And 
gate the humours of Cremorne Gardens or Green- |shall we esteem ourselves so meanly as to consider 
wich fair, though perfectly “ respectable,” would |this unjust? Shall we not rather accept our posi- 
be an exceedingly condemnable sort of personage. |tion, difficult indeed, and requiring from us more 
There are many things at which, as mere pleasures, |than the world ever required before; but from its 
a woman has a right to hesitate; there is no single| very difficulty rendered the most honourable? 

duty, whether or not it lies in the ordinary line of} Let us not be afraid of men; for that, I sup- 
her sex, from which she ought to shrink, if it is| pose, lies at the root of all these amiable hesita- 
plainly set before her. tions. “Gentlemen don’t like such and such 





Those who are the strongest advocates for the|things.” ‘Gentlemen fancy so and so unfemi- humiliating confession of his own weakness, igno- 


very despondent. Death is a debt we all owe to 
nature, and must eventually ensue from a mere 
wearing out of the machine, if not from disease. 
Nature certainly has a strong abhorrence to this 
cessation of corporeal action, and all animals have 
a dread of death, who are conscious of its approach. 
A part of our dread of death is purely physical, 
and is avoidable only by a philosophical conviction 
of its necessity ; but the greater part of our dread, 
and the terrors with which the avenues to the grave 
are surrounded, are from another, and more potent 
source. ‘’Tis conscience that makes cowards of us 
all,’ and forces us by our terrors to confess, that 
we dread something beyond physical dissolution, 
and that we are terrified, not at merely ceasing to 
breathe, but that we have not lived as we ought to 
have done, have not effected the good that was 
within the compass of our abilities; and neglected 
to exercise the talents we possessed to the greatest 
advantage. The only remedy for this fear of 
death, is to be sought by approaching the Author 
of all things in the way prescribed by himself, and 
not according to our own foolish imaginations. 
Humiliation of pride, denial of self, subjection of 
evil tempers and dispositions, and an entire sub- 
mission to his will for support and direction, are the 
best preparatives for such an approach, A perusal 
of the gospels, in a spirit of real inquiry, after 4 
direction how to act, will certainly teach the way. 
In these gospels the Saviour himself has preached 
his own doctrines, and he who runs may read. He 
has prescribed the course; he shows how the ap- 
proval and merey of God may be won; he shows 
how awfully corrupt is man’s nature, and how 
deadly his pride and stubbornuesss of heart, which 
causes him to try every subterfuge to avoid the 
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ou rance, and folly. But the same blessed hand has| this, he draws into his lungs a quantity of irritating|trouble is more than I am well able to bear, being 
fe, stripped death of all the terrors which brooded | and stimulating dust, which is by no means whole-| almost ready to sink.’ 
he around the grave, and converted the gloomy re-|some. Then sitting down at the table in his office} ‘‘ Again she was heard to say, ‘Lord, wherein 
ler ceptacle of our mortal remains into the portal of|—on which is a long row of little porcelain cups|have 1 offended thee! what part of my duty have 
= life and light. ©! let me die the death of the/and a pot of hot water—he draws the tea, and/I neglected, that thou shouldst thus hide thy face 
it, righteous ; let my last end and future state be like|tastes the infusion. In this way he classifies the/from me? Time was, when my hope in full as- 

his. different sorts to the minutest shade, marks the|surance was to rest in thee, but now I fear I shall 
all “This is all I know on the subject. Iam no| different prices, and is then ready to compare his|become a cast-away.’ At another time she said, 
bg theologian, and have as great an aversion to priest-|work with the invoice. ‘The skill of these tasters|‘ What have I done that I should be thus afflicted, 
a. craft as one can entertain. 1 was once an infidel, |is fairly marvellous, but the effect of the business| Lord, shall there be any end of my sorrow? Ma- 
its as I told you in the West Indies. 1 became a/on their health is, as I have said, ruinous. ‘They|ny sweet times and opportunities 1 have had when 
hat christian, from conviction produced by the candid | grow lean, nervous and consumptive.” alone, but now am left as in the dark, fearing to 
Vi- inquiry recommended to you. I know of no other —— make one step forward lest I stumble, he that 
ac. way in which death can be stripped of its terrors ; For “The Friend.” |once was my guide has now left me.’ Again, ‘I 
ng, certainly none better can be wished. Philosophy BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, still desire to be willing to suffer whilst in this 
ef, js a fool, and pride amadman. Many persons die| Qf Ministers and Elders, and other concerned mem-|body, anything thou mayst please to bring upon 
ak. with what is called manly firmness, that is, having bers of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. me, be the exercise of what kind soever, if thou 
the acted a part all their lives, according to their pride- (Continued from page 45.) wilt favour me with thy living presence; then, 
e is ful creed, they must die game. They put on as ABRAHAM MOSS. Lord, shall not anything be too near or dear to 
te smooth a face as they can, to impose on the spec-| Abraham Moss was for many years a minister,|Patt with, or to suffer for thy name-sake. Yea, 
ier, tators, and die firmly. But this is all deception; residing at or near Salem, West Jersey. A few Lord, if thou should see meet to deprive me of my 
the the true state of their minds at the very time, nine | months before his decease he removed to Philadel-|sight or hearing, health or speech, let me never 
r to times out of ten, is worse than the most horrible | phia, bringing a certificate informing that he was|™urmur, buat Oh! give patience to bear this inex- 
Tes imaginings even of hell itself. Some who have lived | of an « orderly conversation, a diligent attender of pressible exercise to the end.’ One morning, after 
er- 


lives adapted to sear their conscience, and petrify| meetings both for worship and discipline, and in 
all the moral sensibilities, die with a kind of indif- ‘unity with Friends,’—adding that his ministry 


ference similar to that with which a hardened con-) was well received. Philadelphia Monthly Meeting 


viet submits to a new infliction of disgraceful pun- | testify that during the time he resided within their 
ishment. But the man who dies as a man ought) jimits, his ministry was to “ satisfaction.”” He de- 


to die, is the humble-minded, believing christian ; | ceased Twelfth month 9th, 1748, “in unity with 





calling her two daughters, she said, ‘ Put by your 
work, my children, for 1 have to tell you of a glo- 
rious visitation the Lord was pleased to favour me 
with. As I was making my supplication to him 
for deliverance and redemption from my sore ex- 
ercise, and to obtain some refreshment to my poor 


an- one who has tasted and enjoyed all the blessings of | Frjends,”’ distressed soul, the Lord was graciously pleased to 
Dr. creation, who has had an enlightened view of the DAVID DAWES answer my request in a satisfactory manner: He 
ure wisdom and glory of his Creator; who has felt the David D phe id ¢ Saale al opened the eye of my mind, to see him coming in 
2 of vanity of merely worldly pursuits and motives, and}, “~*¥"" oa oad ane Pn, ” di d at Wri oo his glory to relieve me from my long distress. 
bed been permitted to know the mercies of a blessed pemmnege—aerk C _ ee - pen ronan May my whole trust and confidence ever abide in 
was Redeemer, as he approaches the narrow house ap- | *°W®, Bucks County, on the 24th day of the Twelft him, who has so filled my heart with joy, that pain 
ed. pointed for all the living. Physical death may | month, 1748. and grief vanished away. This glorious season 
rt; cause his senses to shrink and fail at the trial; but ALICE GRIFFITH. surpassed all that ever 1 had known before: At 
alk his mind, sustained by the Rock of Ages, is serene} Alice Griffith, the wife of Hugh Griffith, of|which time, the Lord gave me a sure promise, that, 
hen and unwavering. He relies not on his own right-| North Wales, in Pennsylvania, was one who feared | although my afflictions were many, and more I had 
} to eousness, for that would be vain; but the arms of|the Lord from her youth, and was remarkable for| yet to go through, yet 1 should, in the end, be re- 
ere mercy are beneath him, the ministering spirits of|her modesty and plainness. After her marriage,|warded with a crown of righteousness in the king- 
nse. the Omnipotent are around him. He does not|she manifested a religious concern for the advance-|dom of rest and peace ;’ with more to the same 
this die manfully, but he rests in Jesus; he blesses his| ment of Truth and the welfare of those professing | effect. 
ave friends, he casts his hope on One all-powerful to)it. Being a woman of great integrity and upright-| “ It was observed that a change appeared in her 
ch, sustain and mighty to save, then sleeps in peace.|ness of heart, she became very serviceable ; was|countenance from that time forward, being cheerful 
eal, He is dead—but liveth; for he who is the resur-|zealous for maintaining good order and Christian|and pleasant, and never sad as before. 
ion rection and the life, has declared, “ Whoso be-| discipline in the Church, and was long a member| “ Her decease was on the first day of the Second 
ad, lieveth on me, though he were dead, yet shall he|of the Meeting of Ministers and Elders. month, 1749, and she was buried on the 3d of the 
ave live.” “ And whosoever liveth and believeth in me,|_ She was well qualified for the weighty service of|same.” 
ent shall never die.” visiting families, having at times in such opportu- JUDITH SHARP, 
f us ones ; nities to communicate of her own experience, and) 4» Bider of Germantown Meeting, “exemplary 
hat Tea Tasting.—A New York correspondent ap what God had done for her soul. Under a in plainness and in diligence in attending meet- 
0D; the following particulars of the effects of tea-tasting | good degree of Divine influence, she would be ings,” deceased in the Third month, 1749. 
g to and sampling upon the constitutions of those en- drawn forth in opening Divine mysteries, as though 
t to gaged in the business : she had been in a large assembly, as many could MARY WILKINS. 
was “'The death of a famous tea broker in this city testify who were sensibly reached—yea baptized Mary, wife of Thomas Wilkins, a member of 
ted lately calls to mind the curious nature of his busi- ,wnder her ministry. On these visits she was mostly | t{addonfield Monthly Meeting, was an acceptable 
test ness. I wonder if any of your readers at the West |full of good matter, well-adapted and suitable to| minister of the Gospel. She “was a zealous wo- 
of kvow that their fastidiousness in the choice of the|the different circumstances of individuals and man, and kind tothe poor.” She deceased Fourth 
hor herb which cheers, but not inebriates, is the cause | families. ; : month, 1749. 
and of the establishment of a profession, called ‘tea-| ‘She was often concerned to stir up her friends, 
ns. tasting-—which is as certain death to a man as the|to a close attendance of meetings, both on First JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD, 
of continued practice of opium-eating. The success and other days, as also to observe the hour ap-| Of Chester Meeting, West Jersey, was a diligent 
ub- of the tea broker or taster depends upon the trained | pointed, being herself a good example therein,|attender of meetings and exemplary therein. He 
the accuracy of his nose and palate, his experience in| until, by old age and infirmity of body, she was|was a true lover of his Friends, and being well 
sal the wants of the American market and a keen bu-| disabled, which was about three years before her qualified for usefulness and hospitably disposed, he 
ra siness tact. If he has these qualities in high culti-| removal. Notwithstanding the circumspect life| was very serviceable to his Friends and neighbours. 
ay. vation, he may make from $20,000 to $40,000 per| and watchful state, she was observed to be in, yet| He departed this life in 1749, being abont 75 years 
hed annum while he lives, and die of ulceration of the|in the time of her weakness, she was visited with|of age, 
He lungs. | great discouragement and dejection, as may appear (To be continued.) 
ap- “He overhauls a cargo of tea, classifies it and |by her following expressions. ; ve 
ows determines the value of each sort. In doing this,| “ At a certain time she was heard to say, ‘ Lord,| Artesian Wells on the Prairies—A gentleman, 
ow he first looks at the colour of the leaf and the gen-|how long wilt thou withdraw thyself from me, and| writing from Iroquois county, Illinois, in reference 
ich eral cleanliness of it. He next takes a quantity of/ not shew for what cause I am thus afflicted. I)}to Artesian wells in that county, says :—* Three 
the the herb in his hand, and, breathing his warm | have been acquainted with thy righteous judgments, | Artesian wells have succeeded admirably in this 
no- 


breath on it, snuffs up the fragrance. In doing 


|which were ever mixed with mercy; but now, my 


county. The water rises over the top, and runs 
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Jast state of mind is the most probable. ‘The fact| presence. In a few words he told howhe had caught] Mohammedans, (probably after reading the New 
js, all of us are very apt to forget the blessings we| the birds, to bring them as a present to the master. Testament, and without understanding its teachings 
have, and keep wishing for those we have not; and,| “‘A present, my good boy!’ cried the school-|sufficiently,) desired baptism from the Armenian 
if we were to obtain what we desire, very likely| master. ‘ You don’t look as if you could afford to| Patriarch. He, afraid of bad consequences, asked 
we should throw them aside also, and commence|make presents. Tell me your price, and I will pay | privately the permission of the Porte, and obtained 
hankering after something else. it to you, and thank you besides.’ _ leave to baptize the applicants. At a late session 
Well, to desire proper things is very commend-| “‘I would rather give them to you, sir, if youjof the Divan at the Sublime Porte, the question 
able, only we ought not to forget the blessings we! please,’ said the boy. arose, whether the paragraph on religious liberty, 
have. ‘l'o be able to read is one of the greatest} ‘‘ The schoolmaster looked at the boy, who stood |in the Hatti Sheriff, really implied that a Moham- 
educational blessings that you can be possessed of ;| before him with bare head and feet, and ragged trow-|medan could change his religion with impunity ; 
and you ought never to take a book or a paper|sers that reached only half-way down his naked legs. |and the majority of the Pashas answered the ques- 
into your hands without thinking how blessed you} “‘ You are a very singular boy,’ said he; ‘but/tion in the affirmative. But just in these days the 
are. if you will not take money, you must tell me what|case of a boy was brought to the Sheik ul Islam 
In our own New-England, boys and girls have|I can do for you, as I cannot accept your present|(the religious head of the Mohammedan sect) for 
every facility for instruction in reading. It is, in-| without doing something for it in return. Is there/decision. The boy’s father (deceased) had been 
deed, rare to find one who cannot read, unless it} anything I can do for you?’ a Mohammedan, the mother, still surviving, a 
be a child of foreign parents. But it must be re-| “‘‘O, yes!’ said the boy, trembling with delight ;|Greek. The Mohammedan relatives claimed the 
membered that no other people under the sun have|‘ you can do for me what I should like better than| boy, according to Mohammedan law; the mother 
advantages like ours. Education, in most enlight-| anything else.’ contested the case. The Sheik ul Islam decided 
ened countries even, is expensive, and obtained with} ‘‘‘ What is that?’ said the schoolmaster, smiling. |that, under the present new law, the child should 
difficulty ; but among us you can hardly get out of| “‘ Teach me to read,’ cried the boy, falling on|remain with the surviving mother, and when he 
sight of a school-house, where free schools are kept) his knees; ‘ O, dear, kind sir, teach me to read |’| was of age, he should choose his own religion. 
half the year round. “The schoolmaster complied. The boy cameto| ‘Thus the Turkish mind in general is gradually 
Did you ever hear the story of the Bishop and|him at all leisure hours, and learned so rapidly, | being familiarized with the idea, that religion is a 
his Birds? Here it is: A worthy bishop, who died | that the teacher recommended him to a nobleman|matter of every man’s own choice, and that a 
lately at Ratisbon, had for his coat of arms two ficld-| residing in the neighbourhood. This gentleman,|Mussulman, who has ceased to believe in the 
fares, with the motto, “ Are not two sparrows sold| who was as noble in mind as in birth, patronized | Prophet of Mecca, may profess Christianity with- 
fora farthing?” This strange device had often|the poor boy, and sent him to school at Ratisbon.|out being molested. But, as soon as this principle 
excited the attention of his acquaintances, and|The boy profited by his opportunities; and when|has gained ground—though it be but tacitly ac- 
many persons had wished to know its origin. It| he rose, as he soon did, to wealth and honours, he|knowledged by a mere non-interference with the 
was generally understood that the good man had| adopted two fieldfares as his arms.” 
chosen it for himself, and that it bore reference to} ‘“ What do you mean?” cried the bishop's friend. | pect a great turning unto the Lord. For Popery, 
some event in his early life. One day anintimate| “I mean,” returned the bishop, with a smile,|and all the different Kastern Churches, can only 
friend asked him its meaning, and the bishop re-|“ that poor boy was myself.” fill with horror the minds of serious Mohammedans, 
plied by relating the following story : WR : on account of the rank idolatry which defiles their 
“Fifty or sixty years ago, a little boy resided ina Religious Freedom in Turkey. creed, their churches, and their service. This dif- 
village near Dillengen, on the banks of the Danube.| W.G. Schauffler, American missionary to the |ficulty Roman Catholics and others feel and ac- 
His parents were very poor, and almost as soon as] Mohammedans at Constantinople, reviews the so- | knowledge themselves, and they look with jealousy 
the boy could walk he was sent into the woods to| cial and religious state of the Turkish Empire, in|and fear upon the probable success of Protestant 
pick up some sticks for fuel. When he grew older|a long letter published by the Turkish Missions |Christianity among the Mohammedans.” 
his father taught him to pick the juniper-berries,| Aid Society. With reference othe pror”(—_zcC[_[=—=x&{zixiyi~iYyes=~=~=esee—eeee—=—= 
and carry them to a neighbouring distiller, who| religious freedom there, he says :— THE FRIEND. 
wanted them for making hollands. “ After all the extraordinary fluctuations by|—— HH __—_____—_ 
“Day by day the poor boy went to his task;|which the Eastern mind has been agitated since TENTH MONTH 24, 1857. 
and on his road he passed the open windows of the| the commencement of the late war, it appears that | -——————————> . 
village school, where he saw the schoolmaster|a great advance toward the universal emancipation} Our readers will recollect that in a recent num- 
teaching a number of boys of about the same age|of the mind and the conscience has been made. }ber of our journal we laid before them the reasons 
as himself. He looked at these boys with feelings] Although the Hatti Sheriff has hardly begun to be|assigned by the publishing committee of “The 
of envy, so earnestly did he long to be among} acted upon, although for some time after its pro-| American ‘l'ract Society,” for refusing to publish a 
them. He was quite aware it was in vain to ask|mulgation it seemed destined rather to rouse|tract upon the “duties” of slaveholders towards 
his father to send him to school, for he knew that|the slumbering fanaticism of bigotted Moslems,|those they hold in bondage. They thought it im- 
his parents had no money to pay the schoolmaster ;| strengthened by the favourable issue of the war, | politic for the Society to put forth anything which 
and he often passed the whole day thinking, while| against the doubly defenceless subject races, and | was not “ calculated to receive the approbation of 





consciences of inquiring Mohammedans—we ex- 


>> —— 











he was gathering the juniper-berries, what he could | especially against the handful of Protestant sub- all evangelical Christians ,” and therefore, in their 


possibly do to please the schoolmaster, in hope of 


jects; of whom the late dissemination of the New 


getting some lessons. Testament among the Mohammedans had made 
“One day, when he was walking sadly along, he' their orthodox zealots keenly apprehensive ; still 
saw two of the boys belonging to the school trying! it is plain, at present, that the document is pouring 
to set a bird-trap, and he asked one what it was| new light upon the minds of mé/ions, Translated 
for. The boy told him that the schoolmaster was] into all the languages of the Ewpire, and read to 
very fond of fieldfares, and they were setting a/the various nations publicly, it has created a fer- 
trap to catch some. ‘This delighted the poor boy,|ment never yet witnessed in Turkey. Its enlight- 
for he recollected that he had often seen a great) ening power is great, and begins to inspire millions 
number of these birds in the juniper-wood, where} with the hope of a better day. 
they came to eat the berries, and he had no doubt 
but he could catch some. intellectual progress and religious freedom, Pro- 
“The next day the little boy borrowed an old|testantism finds a congenial soil, and Popery and 
basket of his mother; and when he went to thejevery other corrupt form of Christianity, together 
woods, he had the great delight to catch two field-| with Islamism and Judaism, and priestly tyranny 
fares. He then put them in the basket, and, tying|in every shape, find it impossible to gain ground, 
an old handkerchief over it, he took them to the}or even to keep the ground they are occupying. 
schoolmaster's house. Just as, he arrived at the|Nor is the Hatti Sheriff by any means an empty 





“ Now, wherever the peeple begin to awake to} 


opinion, the subject of slavery must be entirely 
jignored. ‘There was a danger, they argued, should 
ithe Society attempt to inculcate the requirements 
iof the gospel as to the treatment of slaves, that 
‘the masters would withhold all pecuniary support 
‘from the Society, and exclude from amongst them 
\those other publications put forth by it, which con- 
tained no direct reference to the system so dear to 
them, and therefore it was best not to meddle with it. 

It will be seen by the following narrative, that if 
instruction as to the duties of masters towards their 
|slaves would not receive general approbation at the 
South, it is nevertheless greatly needed by some 
there, claiming to hold irresponsible power over 
their poor bondsmen ; and that the same doctrine 
|of expediency acted on by the Publishing Committee, 
has induced a pastor to leave his flock, rather than 
involve it in the difficulties attending the expres- 





door, he saw the two little boys who had been set-|Ietter. Many of the Greeks on the Island of|sion of disapprobation of the most revolting cruel- 
ting the trap; and with some alarm he asked them| Crete, who had for a long time outwardly professed | ties towards “an old gray-haired slave;” and forced 
if they had caught any birds. They answered in| Islamism, while inwardly they were Greeks, have|the flock tacitly to acquiesce in the declaration, that 
the negative; and the boy, his heart beating with| returned lately to their Church, and have not been|a master “ has a right to beat his negroes as much 
Joy, gained admittance into the schoolmaster’s| molested. Quite recently, we are informed, two|as he chooses,” and to retain the hardened author 





THE FRIEND. 
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and wickedness, as ois! friends being too much afraid of being called abolition- 
ees eee and all for fear’ they ists if they stood up for him, resigned the charge of this 
might be “called Abolitioniste.” “If the light] “20° wi its elder, and come away. 
that is in thee becomes darkness, how great is that 


” 
Sete. e 7 Telegraphic news from Cawnpore to the 18th of Eighth 
WHY A MINISTER LEFT HIS CHURCH. month, had been received at London. General Havelock 

Samuel Sawyer, a graduate of the New York Union| had defeated the rebels near that place on the 16th, but 
Theological Seminary, and for the last nine years pastor| had lost many of his army by disease. Letters from 
of the Second Presbyterian Church, Rogersville, East) Calcutta contain nothing new. 

Tennessee, was recently driven from his church, in con-| A Bengal paper of Eighth month 23d, states that the 
sequence of his course in regard to the beating of a slave,| army before Delhi having been reinforced, was making a 
named Anthony, by his master, one Col. Netherland, an| sensible impression upon the place, and that the besieged 
elder in his church. S. Sawyer has published nothing in| were reduced to such straits for ammunition that they 
regard to the affair until driven to it by slanderous re-| had for some time been firing pieces of telegraph wire 
ports, prejudical to his character as a minister, which have} from their muskets. 

been circulated, and forced him to his own defence. He} The Emperors of Austria and Russia had met at 
therefore publishes a long statement in a supplement to| Weimar. As an evidence that Russia is seeking to be at 
the Knoxville (Tenn.) Presbyterian Witness, the truth of| peace with her late enemies, the journals of St. Peters- 
which is vouched for by Joseph Hoffmaster and J. M. burg have been instructed by the government to mo- 
Johnson, elders of the Rogersville Church. The Colonel,| derate their language toward England and Austria, and 
whose brutality is so disgustingly shown, was elected a|a leading paper of the Russian capital has an article 
delegate to the Secession Convention called by the pro-| deeply sympathizing with the English in their Indian 
slavery ministers of the New School Presbyterian Church, | troubles. y 

to meet at Richmond. Accounts from China continue unfavourable. The 

It appears that a slave, formerly belonging to the) Emperor had refused to agree to any arrangement. A 
children of Dr. Ross, was owned by Col. Netherland, and| proclamation had been issued, announcing additional 
was sold in 1856, to be sent to Mississippi. Rather than| imposts on tea and silk. The foreign consuls appealed 
zo ‘down South” the negro ran off to the woods, and} to the Chinese authorities against the increase, but with- 
remained concealed for more than a year, until found) out success. ‘The impost upon opium has been raised 
and brought back by some hunters. He was then handed| from 12 to 24 dollars. 
over by Colonel N., with his chains on, to the traderwho| In Constantinople, financial troubles were augmenting, 
bought him, who took him back of the church, in a field,| and paper money had largely decreased in value. Some 
and there, in the presence of a crowd of spectators, beat| commercial failures are announced. 
him with over three hundred and thirty blows laid on} In England, the enlistments for the Indian army were 
with a leather strap nailed to a board, while the slave] going on with much activity, the number enrolled ex- 
was tied down on his back, naked and blindfolded. The| ceeding a thousand a week. It was semi-officially an- 
trader whipped him to make him confess who had har-| nounced that it was intended to reduce the standard for 
boured him, and probably would have “ beaten him till| recruits, as to height, and the age to be extended to 30 
Saturday night” if such an excitement had not been|years. There was a decline in cotton and breadstuffs. 
caused by the first instalment of scourging. Consols stood at 901. 

But this was not the worst. Col. Netherland owned| UNITED STATES.—The steamer Northern Light ar- 
an old gray-haired slave who had nursed him in infancy,| rived at New York on the 16th inst., from Aspinwall, 
and suspecting that he knew more about the runaway| bringing 700 passengers and $1,660,000 in gold. By 
and who had harboured him, than he chose to tell, he| this vessel, a full list of the passengers of the steamer 
handed him over to the same negro trader, to be taken} Central America is received. The total loss of life was 
to a neighbouring county, and there beaten at discretion,| 426 persons. The mining operations throughout Cali- 
to make him confess. | fornia are carried on as vigorously as ever; the crops 

The trader took the old man to a place called Bean’s| throughout the State have generally been garnered in 
Station, in the next county, (Grainger,) and there, in a| excellent condition. Immigrants by the overland route 
stable, on the public highway, stripped and tied him|are pouring into the State in great numbers. The great 
naked on a plank, strapped his feet to a post, and majority of the trains had had more or less difficulty 
tied his head forward to a brace, and then whipped| with the Indians. In the late election the majority was 
him by striking with a carpenter's handsaw, Mississippi] largely democratic. On the evening of election day, a 
way, which raises large blisters, and bursts them, cut-| severe shock of an earthquake was felt in most of the 
ting the hide in pieces. He whipped him till all the} interior counties of the State, lying along the base of 
neighbours closed their doors—whipped him till the} the Sierra Nevada, and on the 14th, another shock was 
neighbours put down their windows, aud closed the cur-| experienced in San Francisco. 
tains—whipped him till the women, driven wild by hear-| Dates from Oregon territory are to the 5th inst. The 
ing the blows and the negro’s agonizing cries for mercy,| Constitutional Convention was making rapid progress, 
cried out against it—till one man declared if he did not| and the more important reports had been under discus- 
stop, he would return him to court—till the landlord of} sion. 
the tavern, after hearing in silence the infliction of at| tion. 
least’three hundred blows with the saw, went to him,} At the State election of Pennsylvania, Packer, the 
and told him that he must put an end to it—that he him-| Democratic candidate for Governor, had a large majo- 
self was liable to indictment for suffering such things on| rity. The President has authorized the building of a 
his premises, and that he was unwilling to bear it any|sloop of war at the Philadelphia Navy-yard. It will 
longer. employ hundreds of operatives, who are now out of work. 

The trader became very angry at this interference,and| A terrible accident occurred on the New York Central 
told the landlord that he had sent a boy to get him a/ Railroad on the 15th inst. A mail train consisting of 
bundle of whips to scourge the negro’s back when the| six cars, were all, excepting the last car, thrown down 
flesh should be too much cut up by the saw; and, finally,| an embankment of twenty feet in height. The disaster 
finding he could not go on, he tumbled the negro into| was attributed to the late heavy rains, by which a cul- 
his wagon in disgust at the Bean Station people, and} vert was broken in, and the rail track carried away. 
went to Rutledge. The slave had two fits in conse-|(Une person was killed; a number of others injured; 
quence of the beating, but notwithstanding, the trader} some fatally. 
tied him up again in Rutledge jail, while the jailor (who| A dispatch from Minnesota to the New York Tribune 
would hardly have allowed it) was away, and beat him| states, that the Republican nominee for Governor had 
with three sticks from a loom over the raw flesh, until} veen elected. The election reports from Ohio and Iowa 
he was tired, and then told him he would try it again] are conflicting. 
the next day. The inspectors, however, refused to let New York.—Number of interments for the week end- 
the jail be used for such purpose, and the negro was sent| ing 17th inst., 410. 
home in a week, no information having been obtained 
from him. Sandwich Islands.—By the way of Oregon, we have 

Thereupon a great excitement arose at Rogersville,| dates from Honolulu to Eighth month 7th. The finances 
and the Church Session mildly requested Col. Nether-| of the Hawaiian government are said to be in excellent 
land to come forward and show he was not responsible| condition. There had been an earthquake felt at Hilo. 
for the outrage. He refused to do this, declared he had| A Valuable Crop.—Two brothers named Smith, pro- 
a right to beat his negroes as much as he chose, or have} prietors of a peach orchard near Sacramento, Cal., are 
it done ; that churches had nothing to do with politics ;| said to have realized between $60,000 and $70,000 this 
and finally wound up by declaring Mr. Sawyer an abo-| year, from the sale of peaches, 
litionist, and that he must leave. Mr. Sawyer, thinking] A Monster Establishment—The Pacific Mills, at Law- 
that the church would be divided if he stayed, and his| rence, Mass., incorporated in 1853, have 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to Tenth mo. 3d. 


The question of slavery was causing some agita- 


Philadelphia.—Mortality, last week, 166. 




















millions of dollars in shares of $1000 each. It is pro- 
bably the largest in the world, having 1139 looms, and 
53,000 spindles. 

Steam Whale-boat.—The New Bedford Mercury of the 
14th inst. says, that the ship America, just sailed from 
that port, took with her a steam whale-boat; it is rather 
larger than the boat ordinarily used, with an apparatug 
in the stern for generating the steam to drive a paddle- 
wheel, fitted with two oscillating engines. This boat 
can be driven at the rate of 12 miles an hour, being two 
miles more than the usual speed of the whale. 

Ohio River.—Tenth month 16th, there was 10 feet 9 
inches of water in the channel, and still rising. 

Potato Rot.—New Jersey papers state, the rot prevails 
extensively in the southern part of that State. In Penn. 
sylvania, the ravages are believed not to be so bad ag 
supposed. 

Miscellaneous.—From Australia we learn that the yield 
of gold in the colony of Victoria continues steady. A 
return showing the average receipt per year of each dig. 
ger, has been officially compiled. The amount varies 
from £86 to £259, according to the locality and system 
of working. Joint stock companies are fast superseding 
the individual labour system. The Geelong and Mel- 
bourne Railroad was opened on the 24th of Sixth month; 
it is 45 miles long. 

The revolution in San Domingo was progressing. 

It was reported that Gen. Walker had undertaken a 
new expedition against Central America. Orders have 
been given at Washington to fit out the swiftest war 
steamer of the navy, to intercept or prevent his designs. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from Jos. Balance, Pa., for Jos. Smedley, $2, 
to 13, vol. 30; from John Tyler, N. J., $2, vol. 30; from 
J. B. Pusey, for Elizabeth Hughes, Avondale, Pa., $2, 
vol. 31. 

Error corrected on page 24, Receipts.—Received from 
Jehu Faweett, agt., O., for Staty Cook, $2, vol. 31. 





WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

The Winter Session of West-Town Boarding-School 
will commence on Second day the 9th of the 11th month. 
Friends who intend sending children, will please make 
early application to Josern Snowpen, Superintendent at 
the School, or Joseru Scartrercoop, Treasurer, No. 304 
Arch street. 


WANTED. 

A Friend and his wife, to take charge of the farm at 
Tunessassah, and to have the general superintendence of 
the school and family at that place. 

A well qualified woman Friend is also wanted to act 
as Teacher in the Boarding-School. 

Application may be made to 

Jorn Evans, Oakdale P. O., Del. Co. 

Esenezer Wortn, Marshalton, Chester Co. 

Joun M. Kaicuy, Camden, N. J. 

Tuomas Wistar, Fox Chase, Pa. 

Joseru Exkinton, 377 8. Second street. 
ae 

Marriep, at Friends’ Meeting-house, Orchard street, 
New York, on Fourth-day, the 14th inst., Epwarp Marts, 
M. D., of Howellville, Delaware county, Pa., to ELeanor 
K., daughter of Dr. Stephen Wood, of the former place. 
, at Friends’ Meeting-house, Haddonfield, N.J., 
on Fifth-day, the 15th inst., Jonn Newsoip Reeve, of 
Greenwich, N. J., to Anna N., daughter of the late 
Blakey Sharpless, of the former place. 








Diep, on the Sth of Third month, 1857, at his resi- 
dence in Belmont county, Ohio, Joun Garetson, in the 
79th year of his age; a member of Somerset Monthly 
Meeting. This dear Friend having in early life submit- 
ted to the yoke of Christ, was for many years a valuable 
member of our religious Society, labouring fur the main- 
tenance of those precious testimonies which our fore- 
fathers in the Truth were called upon to bear. He was 
an example of honest simplicity and uprightness, and 
having experienced his day's work to keep pace with the 
day, death was robbed of its sting, and the grave of vic- 
tory, being gathered, we humbly believe, as a shock of 
corn fully ripe. 

, on the 18th of Ninth month last, at the house of 
Samuel R. Kirk, Whiteland, Chester county, MARGARET 
S. Pearson ; a member of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, 
in the 62d year of her age. Her removal was somewhat 
sudden, but her friends have the consoling belief, that it 
was in mercy, and that all is well. 

, at her residence in Philadelphia, on the morning 
of the 16th inst., Anny Wituiams, widow of the late 
George Williams, in the 87th year of her age; a member 
and for many years an overseer of the Monthly Meeting 











a capital of two! of Friends of Philadelphia. 
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